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dimensions of the world were changed in the same proportion, or if the veloci- 
ties of all bodies in it were changed proportionately but according to a different 
law, there would be no possible way in which we could become cognizant of the 
change. His arguments in this respect appear conclusive, despite the contrary 
assertions of many philosophers. From this he rightly deduces the complete 
relativity of space and time. 

We cannot really measure time, but only count recurrent phenomena. We 
merely compare one motion with another. But we find that by choosing 
certain axes as fixed and a certain motion as uniform, a greater simplicity 
is introduced into the dynamical description of the universe. Similarly, with 
regard to the geometry of our space, experience so far as it goes shows that it is 
three-dimensional and Euclidean. Lechalas denies, however, Poincar6's asser- 
tion that we agree to accept this geometry merely because it is the simplest. 
The very fact that this geometry most simply represents the facts argues for 
its significance of reality. 

Mechanical equations make no distinction between the before and after. 
As far as they are concerned the world is completely reversible. But the 
reversed system would, according to Lechalas, be in the highest degree un- 
stable and improbable. It is to be objected to this that probability hardly 
enters into a thoroughly mechanical world. The distinction between the past 
and the future only becomes real, Lechalas thinks, if we derive time from the 
law of causality. The conditions precede the conditioned. This defines 
uniquely the temporal relation. Some interesting applications of this view 
are made to the relation of God to time. 

Very remarkable is Lechalas's solution of Zeno's problems. Motion, ac- 
cording to him, is discontinuous, while space and time are only potentially, 
never actually, infinite and continuous. A moving body apparently jumps 
from point to point, and since there never actually are an infinite number of 
them, it succeeds in arriving at its destination despite the arguments of Zeno. 
It is hard to see that either mathematics or mechanics is benefited by this 
solution. 

M. Mott-Smith. 
Colby College. 

Life as Reality. By A. S. Dewing. New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 

19*0. — pp. x, 214. 

That reality may be defined "in terms which will give full value to the will- 
strivings of our life-interests without degenerating into crude individualism" 
is the thesis announced in the preface, the defence of which seems to the 
reviewer somewhat handicapped by the author's evident unwillingness to 
define it in any terms whatever. The efforts of empiricism, realism, science, 
art, religion, and philosophy are successively reviewed. All are inadequate, 
or at most only partial, expressions of the one reality, Life, which to be known 
can only be lived and being lived cannot be known. Reality as life "is ir- 
reducible, that is, single. Its value and its significance is just that something 
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which it expresses [fully, it would seem] as it passes. . . . Live to the fullest 
in every moment and we get reality. . . . Life feels its own deep reality and 
beneath this feeling no philosophy nor metaphysics can ever penetrate. . . . 
I feel that I am real; this feeling demands self-expression," the final law and 
concept of life (p. 167). 

This may not be crude individualism, but it is individualism of a rather 
pronounced type — nay, rather, mysticism, which Mr. Dewing seeks to escape. 
"We crave no absorption into the Being of God for we cannot comprehend what 
reality means apart from striving and effort" (p. 62), and, more to our point, 
"What is either so individual or so subtle as to claim for itself a place beyond 
life and nature can have no place in reality" (p. 15). This applies to the 
term 'Life' itself, when offered as a definition of reality. Seemingly forgetful 
that thought and action are inseparable, and that the reaches of the intellect 
parallel the indefinable depths of life and action, the author tends, in accord 
with much that is in present fashion, to snub the constructions of intellect 
and to find in will-categories a means of impoverishing the idealistic conception 
of reality which he would enrich by bringing it nearer to ourselves, — this 
notwithstanding his criticism of pragmatism, which we shall notice later. 
The book presents in its main features a lucid, if at times colorless, restatement 
of current idealism; the illustrative matter is good, its criticisms fair and 
pertinent, and the style pleasing and untechnical. 

"Experience," says the author, "is a reflection of a life process, . . . the 
projection of life into a world conceived as different from ourselves," The 
empiricist, convinced of the reality of sense-experience, and the realist, who 
imagines 'cores' in which relations inhere, are answered with the usual idealistic 
arguments. Reality, from this view-point, is revealed only by common 
qualities; the latter imply relations and relations are the work of the mind. 
Science is more than experience; it is constructive; it seeks to gain permanence 
by means of elements and universality by means of laws. Its elements are 
real only because they do something and stand for something in a system of 
real activities, reflecting human life and activity, and the laws have no locus 
"except in the intellectual imagination of man." All is a projection of vital 
activities. "We pattern our world after ourselves," and, as if this were to 
mark an addition to idealistic theory, "not in consciousness, but in action." 
But what idealist would deny that consciousness is essentially a process, an 
activity? 

Life has a law — but one law — which is of its own making, a paraphrase of 
the Socratic dictum, "Express thyself! Express the life that in is you," our 
duty being "simply to do all that we have the capacity of doing," for "the 
completed deed is not ethical, only the act," and "the only real evil in the 
world is the evil of failure to do." There would seem to be more of dynamic 
and pragmatic import in the negated absolutes of idealism, which according 
to the author fail to articulate with life, than in this apotheosis of life, which 
affords little clue to distinctions. 

Self-expression, however, is linked inseparably with the self-expression of 
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others (Chapter V). A principle of ideal unity is demanded. This cannot 
be furnished by the conception of society, for society, existing solely for the 
purpose of permitting the largest expression of personality, has no conception 
of its own independent reality and cannot, therefore, determine a final value, 
'which must come to society from a sphere of ultimate reality" (p. 104). 
Religion (Chapter VI) endeavors to portray this reality by means of non- 
experiential values and, like science, art, and other forms of human activity, 
is always trying to "make objective and general what must always remain 
subjective and individual" (p. 16). Its significance "lies in its portrayal of 
an inner impulse for self-expression," but "feeling cannot be objectified into 
the universal form of an over-personality similar to ourselves" (p. 122). 

Chapter VII, on Truth, "an ideal to which all other ideals must conform," 
is one of the best in the book, from which, in the reviewer's opinion, the suc- 
ceeding chapter, denominated "the crux of the book," somewhat detracts. 
The simplest test of truth is that of mere correspondence of idea with object. 
Better, for the correspondence turns out to be between two facts of conscious- 
ness, is the practical 'working test.' Here the brief criticism of pragmatism 
is excellent. Kant and the idealists had themselves shown that practical 
truth "is in the end significant only so far as it reflects truth as a part of a 
whole system of values. It is not merely our practical attitudes that make 
the system of truth, but it is the system of truth that makes our attitudes" 
(p- 133)- The correspondence test and the practical test give place, after all, 
to consistency. But to be consistent 'with all else' we must know 'the all 
else.' This we cannot do; hence bare consistency, signifying only "meaning 
within my own world-order," gives place to "consistency of purposes." Pur- 
poses must be consistent with other finite purposes, and each one must be 
"in accordance with a broader universal purpose, the meaning of which each 
only partially expresses" (p. 143). Life is the underlying reality, "the meeting 
place of all truths"; it is its own supreme meaning and purpose, and "truth is 
an organized whole, not because it is consistent nor because it fulfills an 
infinite purpose, but because it expresses life with all its organization." The 
Roycean treatment of purpose and the author's conception of Life bring us 
apparently to the idea of an Over-life in which each finite life is unique and 
individual and real, because, like each truth, it expresses an individual part 
of the whole. This, save for emphasis, differs little from the above mentioned 
form of idealism, to which the author makes his acknowledgments. But in 
the crucial chapter on "Life as Reality" (VIII) and again in the chapter on 
"The One in Many" (IX) we seem to find reality, not in the single life of which 
each individual expresses a certain purposeful aspect, but in the indefinable 
depths of a vague totality. In short, "Life itself is its absolute" and all other 
absolutes are mere adumbrations of it, for they are intellectual constructions 
or mystic Ones of feeling and contemplation — expressions, not reality. And 
truly enough, "Life is neither one uncolored immediacy, nor is the play of 
the intellect among the shadows of its own creation," and the world is not 
to be reduced one-sidedly to terms either of thought or feeling. It needs 
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no play of fancy to acquaint us with the fact that something which we feel and 
think and experience in action is more than any construction which may be 
put upon it, satisfying to mere feeling or intellect. But reality cannot be 
found in a simple fusion of elements, termed life. The endeavor to escape 
static absolutes, mystic negations, and the objective forms in which human 
thought projects experience outward, always leads the author back to the 
uncomprehended Life with which we started, and which it was our purpose to 
know and evaluate. 

Carl Vernon Tower. 

Popular-wissenschaftliche Vorlesungen. Von Ernst Mach. Vierte vermehrte 
und durchgesehene Auflage. Leipzig, J. A. Barth. — pp. xii, 508. 
This edition adds seven lectures to those previously published in the third 
and earlier editions. Of these, two have already appeared, in whole or part, 
in the periodicals. The first of the new essays is entitled "Beschreibung und 
Erklarung" and develops Mach's well-known conception of the aim of natural 
science as "Konstatierung der Tatsachen und ihres Zusammenhangs." Similar 
in purpose is the fourth of the new papers, entitled "Zum physiologischen 
Verstandnis der Begriffe"; it emphasizes the essential relation of practical 
action and theoretical conception. The second and third, respectively en- 
titled "Ein kinematisches Kuriosum" and "Der physische und psychische 
Anblick des Lebens," deal with the questions of Vitalism and Mechanism 
and the relation of mind and body. Mach points out that the ideal of a 
universal mechanical science has been largely superseded by that of a universal 
electro-dynamics, and that there is no logical reason why similarly the whole 
science of inorganic nature might not become a chapter of biological science 
(p. 437). Vitalism is right at least so far as it insists on the study of organic 
phenomena for their own sake, but Mach appears to regard this as ultimately 
a means to the development of 'a more inclusive physics,' which shall explain 
biological phenomena (p. 440). The principle of energy, however, gives only 
a rough sketch of the physical side of organic life and is still less applicable 
to the psychic processes, where qualitative rather than quantitative distinc- 
tions are essential (p. 451). Fechner's dream of a cosmic psychology based 
upon a human physiological psychology might give a clearer insight into or- 
ganic and especially social phenomena than mere physico-chemical processes 
(p- 453)- A somewhat similar point is made in the essay entitled "Werden 
Vorstellungen, Gedanken vererbt?" Here Mach discusses in his usual vein 
supposed a priori principles. The intellect is less influenced by physical 
inheritance than by the 'common intellect' with which the individual comes 
into mental relations (p. 477). "Leben und Erkennen" is devoted to the thesis 
that "Knowledge is a small part of life but mightily influences the whole'' 
(p. 491). The volume closes with a paper entitled "Eine Betrachtung ttber 
Zeit und Raum." 

George H. Sabine. 
Cornell University. 



